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A merican  Baptists,  working  always  under  their  Living 
/\  Lord  who  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  ol 
/ % His  Eternal  Kingdom,  are  gladly  engaged  in  a mission 

to  the  Philippines.  This  is  only  one  ot  eleven  fields  in  which  they 
are  normally  at  work. 

From  time  to  time  an  effort  is  made  to  tell  the  storv  of  each 
field.  This  year  attention  is  focussed  especially  on  the  Philippines. 
The  World  Fellowship  Offering  material  has  to  do  with  this  field. 
A film  strip  also  has  been  prepared,  and  articles  are  appearing  in 
Missions  and  the  Crusader. 

This  booklet,  Operation  Philippines,  is  another  attempt  to  tell 
the  story  of  American  Baptist  work  and  workers  in  these  lovely 
South  Sea  (almost)  islands.  It  draws  on  many  sources  such  as 
letters  from  missionaries  and  Filipinos,  annual  reports  and  field 
surveys.  The  creative  writing  has  been  done  bv  Katherine  L. 
Read  (Mrs.  B.  E.)  who  carries  heavy  responsibility  with  me  in 
the  total  editorial  and  publicity  task  of  the  Society’s  Home  De- 
partment. Mrs.  Read  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Henderson,  medical  missionaries  of  the  A.B.F.M.S.  in 
Burma.  She  also  lived  many  years  in  China  where  her  husband 
was  Director  of  the  Henry  Lester  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
Out  of  this  rich  background  Mrs.  Read  brings  to  the  Society 
experience  and  skill  invaluable  to  its  important  task  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Jesse  R.  Wilson 
Home  Secretary 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

October  1,  1953 


FOR  YOUTH  -'Vision 

Mhs.  |osi;hna  J.  1U-i/,  youth  leader  in  the  Jaro  Church,  in 
writing  of  youth  work  has  this  to  sav: 

“One  ol  the  richest  blessings  missionary  effort  has  brought  to  the 
Philippines  is  the  liberation  of  our  young  people  from  too  much  disci- 
pline which  allowed  no  natural  unfolding  of  their  capacities.  Wherever 
Baptist  missionaries  have  gone,  they  have  helped  our  voting  people 
develop  physically,  mentally,  socially,  and  spiritually  . . .Today  Bap- 
tist youth  delegations  in  the  Philippines  easily  hold  their  own  with 
young  people  of  other  lands— in  such  World  Youth  Conferences  as 
that  recently  held  in  Travancore,  India, 

In  the  Philippines,  youth  work  is  interwoven  with  every  phase 
ot  the  missionary  endeasor.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  one 
thinks  of  Sunday  schools,  daily  vacation  Bible  schools,  Christian 
Youth  Fellowship  organizations,  youth  rallies,  youth  evangelistic 
teams,  Christian  dormitories,  youth  camps  and  student  centers. 
Reference  will  be  made  to  most  of  these  elsew’here,  but  in  this 
section  the  story  of  the  Student  Center  at  La  Paz,  Iloilo,  the  Youth 
Camps,  and  the  Christian  dormitories  will  be  told. 

Student  Center,  La  Paz,  Iloilo 

Baptists  have  only  one  well-developed  Student  Center— the  one 
at  La  Paz,  Iloilo,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Sprigg.  Beginnings  of  five  new  Student  Centers,  however,  have 
been  made  by  volunteer  youth  groups.  In  some  cases  the  begin- 
ning is  only  a reading-room  established  at  the  church  or  school 
or  in  a pastor’s  or  member’s  home. 

The  Student  Center  at  La  Paz  dedicated  a new  building  on 
February  21,  1953.  The  old  building  had  served  well  for  many 
years  as  student  center,  church,  kindergarten,  and  translation 
room  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  But  its  usefulness  had 
definitely  passed,  and  now  in  its  place  are  two  new  structures. 
One  is  a church  built  in  colonial  style  and  paid  for  wholly  by 
local  gifts.  The  other  is  the  Student  Center  building  itself  built 
in  semi-colonial  style. 
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Activities 

The  loveliest  room  in  the  Center  building  is  the  chapel.  Here 
each  morning  at  6:45  a. in.  the  day  is  begun  with  prayer,  and  each 
day  at  5:45  p.m.  activities  come  to  an  end  with  prayer  and  worship. 

The  auditorium  is  used  for  various  forms  of  recreation.  A cafe- 
teria serves  inexpensive  hot  meals.  Play,  Bible  classes,  forums, 
health  clubs,  and  evangelistic  meetings  mark  the  passing  days. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprigg  give  dynamic  leadership  to  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Many  Filipino  men  and  women,  now  doing  important  work 
both  in  and  outside  of  the  Philippines,  caught  their  first  vision  of 
Christ  and  His  will  for  them  at  this  Student  Center,  and  the  num- 
ber increases  from  year  to  year. 

Youth  Camps 

The  first  vouth  camp  was  held  in  San  Pedro,  Antique,  in  1947. 
Mrs.  Josefina  J.  Ruiz  took  the  initiative  in  planning  it.  A site  was 
offered  by  a widow;  people  from  the  mountains  brought  food 
and  firewood;  tents  were  borrowed  from  the  Philippine  army; 
and  the  President  of  the  Philippines  urged  Christians  from  Iloilo 
to  make  cash  donations.  At  the  end,  Mrs.  Ruiz  said  that  it  had 
been  “a  testimony  to  Christian  sacrifice  and  cooperation.”  From 
this  first  camp  came  Leonard  Autajav  now  taking  advanced  work 
at  Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School.  The  second  brought  forth 
Ben  de  Leon,  now  the  head  of  the  Youth  Department  and  Chris- 
tian Youth  Fellowship  of  the  Convention  of  Baptist  Churches  in 
the  Philippines.  And  each  succeeding  camp  has  yielded  some 
special  blessing. 

C amp  Programs 

At  these  camps,  morning  and  evening  devotional  services  are 
held  out-of-doors.  Classes  and  workshops  focus  on  a general 
theme  but  open  up  a wide  range  of  subjects  such  as,  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  choral  music,  Sunday  school  methods,  and  Christian  be- 
liefs. Courses  are  offered  in  training  for  Christian  leadership,  espe- 
cially for  the  officers  of  youth  groups.  The  camp  is  divided  into 
so-called  “tribes”  with  each  tribe  held  responsible  for  an  evening’s 
original  entertainment  and  for  a worship  period.  A competition  for 
the  best  original  religious  oration  heightens  interest.  In  1951,  the 
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Worship  Service 
at  camp 


prize  was  won  by  a theological  student  from  Central  Philippine 
University  who  spoke  on  “God  and  Bread"  and  dealt  with  the 
economic  implications  of  the  Gospel.  Evangelistic  meetings  are 
he  d among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  each  camp 
is  located.  People  often  come  to  these  meetings  onlv  out  of  curi- 
osity but  many  stay  because  they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  camp. 
T ic  high  peak  of  the  camps  is  the  final  consecration  service. 

A permanent  camp  site  equally  accessible  to  the  four  provinces 
and  available  the  year  around  is  greatly  needed.  Funds  also  are 
needed  for  many  incidentals.  Tents  can  be  borrowed  at  the  present 
from  the  Philippine  army;  but  some  permanent  structures  will 
be  eventually  called  for. 

Christian  Dormitories 

Christian  dormitories  in  Government  and  other  schools  also 
help  to  bring  Christian  vision  and  inspiration  to  Filipino  youth. 
At  one  time  the  Baptists  had  a dormitory  in  every  province,  but 
today  only  four  remain-the  three  at  Central  Philippine  Univer- 
sity (Weston,  Franklin  and  Johnson  Halls),  and  the  one  for  girls 
in  Bacolod.  Says  Mrs.  Josefina  J.  Ruiz: 

T hese  dormitories  reach  young  people  who  otherwise  would  never 
>e  touched  by  our  churches.  The  residents  of  the  dormitories  can 
sc  c , iristians  in  life-situations.  They  see  the  democratic  and  sympa- 
thetic way  in  which  the  Christian  Filipina  matrons  invariably  become 
understanding  mothers’  who  are  able  to  give  advice  on  problems 
which  many  students  could  not  discuss  with  their  own  parents.  Here, 
students  learn  to  be  good  citizens  and  many  have  been  led  into  active 
church  work.” 

No  one  can  doubt  the  Christian  harvest  of  this  kind  of  ministry 
to  youth.  Opportunities  for  expansion  are  limited  only  by  lack 
of  Christian  personnel  and  funds. 
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FOR  THE  HUNGRY-^/ 


r.  and  Mas.  Buhl  Slocum,  missionaries  oi  the  A.B.F.M.S., 


were  transferred  from  China  to  the  Philippines  in  1948. 
Mr.  Slocum’s  years  of  experience  in  the  School  ot  Agriculture  ot 
the  University  of  Nanking  have  now  borne  abundant  fruit  in  the 
remarkable  agricultural  program  he  has  brought  into  being  in 
the  Philippines  in  a period  ot  less  than  five  years. 

This  program  is  twofold;  first,  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Central  Philippine  University  and  second,  the  agricultural 
extension  program  in  rural  areas. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  Slocum’s  purpose  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
is  to  train  rural  leaders.  A four-year  course  leads  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  and  a two-year  course  gives 
the  student  the  title  of  Associate  in  Agriculture.  In  1950,  the  be- 
ginning vear,  the  entering  class  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
numbered  47.  In  1953  the  enrollment  was  137.  Only  students  with 
a preparatory  average  of  80%  are  admitted.  So  important  is  agri- 
culture to  the  economy  of  the  island  that  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment  has  already  given  recognition  to  the  work  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  looks  to  it  for  leadership  in  the  national  agri- 
cultural program.  Mr.  Slocum  has  been  generous  in  his  response 
to  Government  requests  for  cooperation. 

Since  90%  of  the  Philippine  Baptist  churches  are  in  rural  areas, 
the  work  of  the  College  has  significance  for  the  churches  too. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  these  rural  churches  have  no  pastor  at  all  be- 
cause the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  a living  salary.  The  need, 
therefore,  is  for  pastors  who  can  be  partially  self-supporting  and 
can  help  the  people  of  their  communities  achieve  a higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  Facing  this  situation,  the  School  of  Theology  hopes 
soon  to  adopt  a curriculum  which  is  to  give  all  theological  students 
two  years  of  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a third  year  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  with  a practical,  concentrated  course  in 
crops,  farm-animals,  insect-control  and  kindred  subjects,  and  two 
years  to  the  study  of  theology.  Men  thus  equipped  and  minister- 


ing  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit  can  not  only  maintain  them- 
selves in  needy  communities  but  can  actually  lift  the  economic 
level  of  the  communities  and  thus  bring  the  churches  to  a positior 
of  self-support  and  missionary  giving. 

The  Farm 

The  College  operates  an  experimental  farm  of  30  acres,  where 
students  gain  scientific  farming  experience.  They  are  required 
to  work  with  carabao  (water-buffalo)  and  farm  equipment  simi- 
lar to  their  fathers’,  as  well  as  with  modem  tractor-drawn  equip- 
ment. They  are  also  trained  in  methods  of  caring  for  livestock.  The 
farm  has  special  chicken,  duck  and  hog  projects,  breeding  for 
good  stock  that  can  be  supplied  to  farmers  at  reasonable  cost. 
Although  there  are  already  five  teachers  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, so  great  are  the  opportunities  which  lie  before  it  that 
more  adequate  equipment  and  staff  are  urgently  needed. 

Literature 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  sent 
forth  23  bulletins  for  the  4-H  Clubs,  4 bulletins  for  the  Young 
Farmers  Club,  lesson  materials  for  the  farm-study  classes,  monthly 
articles  for  the  Church  Convention  Journal,  and  a 151-page  Teach- 
ers’ Guide  and  Student  Study  Manual  for  high  schools. 

Research 

There  is  great  need  for  research  work.  At  present  it  is  limited, 
by  lack  of  staff  and  lack  of  funds,  to  cooperative  projects  with 
rural  high  schools.  Research  is  being  done  to  determine  which 
variety  of  rice  is  best  tor  different  districts  of  the  Baptist  mission 
area,  what  fertilizers  to  use,  and  how  to  control  and  eliminate 
insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Agricultural  Extension  Program  in  the  Rural  Areas 

The  Agricultural  Extension  program  is  designed  to  aid  farmers 
and  farm  children.  The  Philippine  Government  considers  Iloilo 
a “pilot”  province  and  a training  ground  for  government  exten- 
sion workers  in  4-H  Club  work  and  Farm  Study  classes.  The  rural 
program  is  a co-operative  venture  in  which  Central  Philippine 


University,  the  Government  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  U.  S. 
Information  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Mutual  Service  Administration 
all  take  part.  The  Baptist  Church  has  given  impetus  to  the  agri- 
cultural extension  work  of  the  Philippine  Government,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  4-11  Clubs  and  Farm  Study  Classes. 

One  example  of  cooperation  is  the  Agricultural  Council  in  the 
municipality  of  Janiuav,  in  which  Mr.  Slocum  and  other  College 
members  serve.  This  council  plans  the  rural  program  for  its  dis- 
trict. After  a two-year  period  of  testing  rice  varieties,  it  has  now 
discovered  what  type  of  rice  is  best  suited  to  Janiuav.  Also  within 
that  two-year  period,  IS  chicken-houses  have  been  built  and  a 
good  start  has  been  made  on  scientific  poultry  production.  There 
are  200  Agricultural  Club  members  in  the  area  carrying  out  spe- 
cial projects.  It  all  helps  to  increase  the  income  of  the  farmer. 
Many  Baptists  are  in  the  groups,  and  Mr.  Slocum  dreams  of  the 
time  when  the  churches  will  organize  their  own  classes,  clubs, 
and  projects.  This  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  inadequate 
support.  But  many  leaders  must  vet  be  trained. 

The  Convention  and  Rural  Churches 

The  Convention  of  the  Philippine  Baptist  Churches  has  an 
active  Rural  Department  closely  linked  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  the  Mission.  The  4-PI  Clubs  are  one  phase  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s activities.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  these 
clubs.  On  May  7,  1952,  the  Philippine  clubs  were  notified  that 
they  are  the  28th  national  group  granted  the  privilege  by  the 
United  States  of  using  the  name  of  “4-1 1 Clubs.”  The  detailed 
story  of  the  clubs  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  from  the  A.B.F.M.S. 
upon  request,  under  the  title  4-H  Clubs  in  the  Philippines. 

Farm  Study  Classes 

Another  activity  of  the  Convention  is  a free,  three-year  course 
for  farmers.  Upon  its  completion  the  student  receives  a “Certifi- 
cate of  Successful  Farmer. ” Classes  are  taught  by  men  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv  and  are  directed  and  supervised  bv  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Already  2,247  have  enrolled.  Classes  are 
held  for  three  hours  each  week.  One  hour  is  spent  in  lecture  and 
demonstration  and  two  hours  in  practical  application.  These 
farmers  become  demonstrators  to  their  neighbors. 
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A Burl  Slocum  class  in  farming 


Cassava  Flour  Mill 

The  Convention  lias  bought  a cassava  or  manioc  Hour  mill.  The 
mill  is  in  katipunan  now,  but  an  itinerary  for  the  mill  is  being 
worked  out  to  cov  er  Baptists  in  the  whole  cassav  a growing  area. 
Many  are  already  planting  cassava  to  increase  their  income  be- 
cause cassava  can  be  more  profitable  than  either  rice  or  corn. 

Mr.  Slocum  says: 

“We  are  working  toward  the  dav  when  there  will  he  a better 
standard  of  living  for  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  It  will  also  mean 
that,  with  proper  stewardship  training,  thev  will  he  able  adequately 
to  support  their  churches  and  their  pastors.  The  sooner  this  is  achieved, 
die  less  chance  has  Communism  to  take  over  this  part  of  Asia.” 
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FOR  THE  SICK -Mealing 

Baptists  in  the  Philippines  have  two  hospitals  and  two  training 
schools  for  nurses,  all  on  the  island  of  Panav— the  Mission 
Hospital  of  Iloilo  Citv  and  the  Iloilo  Training  School  for  Nurses 
and  Emmanuel  Hospital  and  Emmanuel  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses  at  Roxas  (Capiz)  Citv.  The  American  missionary  staff 
at  present  for  these  two  centers  consists  only  of  a nurse  at  each 
center,  hut  this  is  recognized  as  being  wholly  inadequate  and 
must  he  increased.  At  Iloilo  Miss  Esther  1.  Salzman,  formerly  of 
China,  heads  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  Miss  Flora  (». 
Ernst  directs  the  Training  School  at  Roxas  Citv.  A true  missionary 
spirit  holds  the  fine  and  devoted  Filipino  colleagues  in  these 
institutions,  for  both  are  understaffed  and  lack  much-needed  build- 
ings and  equipment. 

One  of  these  Filipino  colleagues,  l)r  Euardo  |.  Conzaga,  tells 
of  the  needs  and  the  influence  of  the  Iloilo  hospital  and  training 
school  in  the  following  terms: 

“I  am  persuaded  that  the  quality  of  political  democracy  which 
Filipinos  develop  will  depend  upon  the  progress  of  evangelical  effort 
here.  With  a 'shoestring  budget,’  Baptist  missionaries  and  their  Fili- 
pino co-workers  have  done  ‘wonders,  but  thev  could  have  done  more 
if  there  had  been  sufficient  funds.  The  American  record  in  my  country 
is  unique  in  generosity,  fairness,  and  spiritual  pioneering ...  In  a 
predominantly  Catholic  country  like  the  Philippines,  where  all  sorts 
of  roadblocks  are  devised  by  this  majority  religious  group,  the  mission 
of  healing  could  he  a most  effective  weapon  of  evangelical  witness. 

Iloilo  Mission  Hospital 

The  present  medical  personnel  at  the  Iloilo  Mission  Hospital 
consists  of  one  director,  one  assistant,  and  3 internes,  all  Filipinos. 
No  one  of  them  has  had  training  in  America  or  Europe.  The  hos- 
pital has  120  beds  for  general  cases  and  4 for  isolation  cases.  Its 
laboratory  equipment  is  wholly  inadequate.  There  are  no  facilities 
for  blood  chemistry  or  pathological  slide  studies,  while  blood  and 
stool  cultures  and  biopsy  specimens  all  have  to  be  sent  to  Manila 
(a  2 hour  airplane  journey)  for  examination.  There  is  a small 
X-ray,  sahaged  from  U.  S.  Army  Surplus.  The  hospital  building 
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Miss  Esther  I.  Salzman 
and  Filipino  nurses 


is  only  partially  rehabilitated,  with  shrapnel  holes  still  in  evidence, 
temporary  room-partitions,  and  no  running-water,  all  of  which 
militate  against  an  effective  witness,  particularly  in  contrast  with 
well-equipped  Catholic  and  private  hospitals.  This  bad  picture 
must  be  changed  soon  in  accordance  with  plans  now  under  wav. 
Even  so,  last  year  (1952)  3,508  in-patients  and  5,559  out-patients 
were  served.  The  influence  of  the  hospital  and  the  training  school 
is  recognized  throughout  the  provinces.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Catholic  forces,  many  people  express  a strong  preference  for 
our  institutions. 

Iloilo  Training  School  for  Nurses 

The  graduate  nurses  of  Iloilo  have  exerted  an  influence  far 
beyond  their  numbers.  Many  have  become  superintendents  and 
head-nurses  in  other  hospitals.  Government  centers  in  the  cities 
and  inland  towns  seek  them  out.  Recently  (1953)  a new  hospital, 
St.  Mary’s,  was  established  in  Iloilo  and  five  out  of  the  eight 
nurses  chosen  came  from  the  Baptist  hospital.  Dr.  Gonzaga  savs: 

“Our  urgent  and  immediate  needs  are  for  two  American  doctors, 
one  with  experience  in  hospital  management  so  that  he  may  train 
Filipino  doctors  in  this  line.  We  need  a trained  pathologist  and  a 
gynecologist  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  these  specialists.  . . We 
need  a medical  center  that  can  render  more  effective  service.” 
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Emmanuel  Hospital,  Roxas  City 

What  has  been  said  for  the  Iloilo  mission  of  healing  is  very 
much  the  story  of  Emmanuel  Hospital  and  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Dr.  Pedro  Alcantara  is  the  director  of  Emmanuel  Hos- 
pital and  has  1 medical  assistant,  and  2 visiting  doctors.  Last 
year  (1952)  this  hospital  cared  for  1.979  in-patients  and  2.068 
out-patients. 


Emmanuel  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

In  March  1953,  sixteen  nurses  were  graduated  from  this  school 
directed  by  Miss  Flora  G.  Ernst.  Like  the  Iloilo  Training  School, 
this  one,  too,  exerts  an  influence  far  beyond  the  number  of  its 
graduates.  The  reason  is  that  manv  who  come  to  this  center  as 
student-nurses,  in-patients,  or  special  workers  are  transformed 
bv  the  living  Christ  into  radiant  Christians. 

Ireneo  Daniel  was  a helper  on  the  private  ward.  As  a boy  he 
belonged  to  a gang,  whose  members  jumped  on  trains,  grabbed  what 
they  could  of  the  passengers’  belongings  and  made  off  with  them.  Hi' 
recalls  throwing  stones  at  the  late  Dr.  F.  W.  Meyer  when  he  and 
other  missionaries  were  engaged  in  street-preaching.  During  the  war, 
Ireneo  lost  two  beloved  children.  After  their  death,  his  wife  met  the 
Bible  woman  of  Emmanuel  Hospital  and  in  due  course  both  she  and 
Ireneo  were  baptised.  Later  he  won  his  mother,  his  brother,  and  his 
aunt  to  Christ.  In  addition  to  working  in  Emmanuel  Hospital,  Ireneo 
is  assistant  pastor  of  the  Panitan  Baptist  Church  and  teaches  a Sun- 
day School  class. 

When  Angelina  Caras,  a student-nurse,  first  entered  Emmanuel 
Hospital  Training  School  she  decided  “to  live  a Protestant  and  die  a 
Catholic,”  as  she  puts  it.  Brought  up  a Roman  Catholic  she  determined 
nothing  should  wean  her  from  that  faith.  At  first  she  forced  herself 
to  attend  Christian  services  held  at  Emmanuel  Hospital.  Then  the 
time  came  that  if  she  skipped  a Sunday  service,  she  felt  “empty”  and 
missed  the  inspiration  of  the  sermon  all  the  week.  Later,  at  one  of 
the  morning  devotional  periods  in  the  Training  School  Angelina  heard 
a missionary  proclaim  Christ  and  felt  the  call  of  her  Risen  Lord.  But 
she  feared  the  antagonism  and  persecution  of  her  family.  Sometime 
later,  at  an  evangelistic  gathering,  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  “I  am 
coming  Lord,  coming  now  to  Thee,”  so  spoke  to  her  .heart  that  she 
yielded.  She  is  now  a graduate  nurse,  and  far  from  meeting  persecu- 
tion from  her  family  she  finds  they  are  impressed  with  the  new  quality 
of  her  life. 
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FOR  THE  UNLEARN  ED -Oeackin9 

When  Baptist  missionaries  first  entered  the  Philippines  two 
problems  faced  them,  illiteracy  and  the  wide-spread  lack 
of  technical  skills  among  the  common  people.  To  meet  these 
needs  schools  were  established  to  train  national  workers  and  to 
give  vocational  skills  for  a more  abundant  life.  In  1905,  Rev.  W.  O. 
Valentine  established  the  Jaro  (pronounced  Haro)  Industrial 
School  which  has  now  grown  into  Central  Philippine  University. 
In  the  same  year  Miss  Anna  V.  Johnson  founded  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Training  School  which  today  is  part  of  the  College  of 
Theology  of  the  University. 

In  1903,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  J.  Lerrigo  opened  Capiz  as  a Baptist 
mission  station,  and  in  1906  a home-school  or  orphanage  was 
started.  Bv  1910  there  were  75  little  children  in  the  home  cared 
for  bv  Miss  Suman.  That  home-school  was  the  forerunner  of  Fil- 
amer  Christian  College,  located  at  Capiz  ( Roxas  Citv ) on  the 
northern  tip  of  Panav.  In  1952,  the  name,  Filamer  Christian  Insti- 
tute, was  adopted. 

Central  Philippine  University,  Filamer  Christian  Institute,  and 
the  Nurses’  Training  School  in  Capiz,  the  School  of  Nursing  in 
Iloilo,  and  the  dailv  vacation  Bible  Schools,  which  are  held  in 
various  locations  each  year,  form  the  educational  program  of 
Baptists  in  the  Philippines.  The  schools  of  nursing  are  described  in 
the  preceding  section. 

Central  Philippine  College 

Of  all  the  schools,  the  most  striking  in  growth  and  achievements 
is  Central  Philippine  University.  Like  most  schools  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Central  has  a kindergarten,  an  elementary  school,  and  a 
high-school.  It  also  has  ten  colleges  which  form  the  university. 
There  are  839  students  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  depart- 
ments, and  1,558  in  the  College  department  and  a total  of  over 
2,500  students  in  all  departments. 

Development 

When  pioneer  missionary  Dr.  Valentine  first  started  this  school 
as  the  Jaro  Industrial  School  in  1905,  a hundred  boys  were  ad- 
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mitted  and  no  tuition  fees  were  required.  The  students  were 
taught  farming,  furniture-making,  soap-making,  tailoring  and 
other  trades,  spending  three  hours  a day  for  five  days  a week  in 
the  class  room  and  the  rest  of  the  day  on  vocational  work.  Satur- 
day was  a day  of  preparation  for  Sunday,  which  was  given  en- 
tirely to  worship  and  religious  instruction.  On  April  8,  1953,  the 
Philippine  Government  granted  University  status  to  this  institu- 
tion, which  has  continued  to  “provide  education  under  influences 
which  strengthen  Christian  faith  and  build  up  Christian  character." 

Rebuilding 

World  War  II  destroyed  not  only  all  the  buildings  of  this  Uni- 
versity, leaving  only  a few  gaunt  shells  on  the  campus,  but  also 
its  printing  presses,  its  science  equipment,  its  library  of  over 
20.000  volumes;  and,  heaviest  of  all  losses,  six  of  its  American 
missionary  staff  members  were  among  the  eleven  missionaries 
martyred  (see  Through  Shining  Archway— A.B.F.M.S. ),  and  its 
Filipino  staff  members  were  scattered  and  caught  up  in  all  the 
horrors  of  war.  Mr.  Alfredo  P.  Catedral,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  writing  of  this  period  savs:  “We  had  no  buildings, 
no  books,  no  money,  no  laboratory  equipment.  Our  only  asset  was 
the  ‘Central  Spirit  of  students,  alumni,  friends  and  faculty  mem- 
bers who  willingly  offered  their  services.”  As  soon  as  active  fight- 
ing ceased  in  Iloilo,  faithful  members  of  the  Filipino  staff  gathered 
and  heroically  began  all  over  again.  That  was  in  July  1945. 

Bv  1952  all  prewar  buildings  had  been  restored  and  new  build- 
ings. such  as  Rose  Memorial  Hall,  had  been  added  at  a total  cost 
of  $276,500.  Books  in  the  library  had  come  to  number  approxi- 
mately 25,000— A separate  library  had  been  organized  for  the  use 
of  the  elementary  school.  Many  books  came  as  gifts  from  America. 
The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  sent  many  volumes  for  children. 

Most  of  the  money  for  reconstruction  was  donated  by  American 
Baptists,  although  the  C.P.U.  alumni  and  other  Filipinos  con- 
tributed generously.  Many  names  could  be  mentioned  but  two 
stand  out.  Don  Ramon  Lopez,  now  deceased,  was  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Corporation  of  Central  Philippine  Univer- 
sity and  gave  unstintinglv  of  himself  in  the  post-war  years.  C.P.U. 
owes  much  to  him.  Mr.  Abe  S.  Gonzales  is  president  of  the  C.P.LT. 
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Alumni  Association  which  has  come  into  new  life.  The  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  Philippines,  Ramon  Magsaysay,  re- 
quested Mr.  Gonzales  to  undertake  the  task  of  bringing  the  dis- 
sident (Communist)  leaders  of  the  mountainous  center  of  Panay 
and  the  military  leaders  of  Iloilo  section  into  a conference.  Be- 
cause of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  island  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  him,  Mr.  Gonzales  succeeded.  This  led  to  an 
almost  complete  cessation  of  the  dissident  activities  on  the  island. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  task,  Mr.  Gonzales  spent  many  days 
toiling  over  the  mountainous  paths  and  became  infected  with 
hookworm,  which  impaired  his  health  for  many  months.  But  he 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration.  Such  is  the  “Central  Spirit." 

Typhoons  in  the  Philippines  are  an  almost  yearly  hazard.  In 
December  1951,  one  blew  down  most  of  the  provisional  bamboo 
and  nipa  buildings  used  for  classrooms  at  Central  Philippine  Uni- 
versity. Through  a special  gift  of  $2,000  from  the  A.B.F.M.S., 
these  buildings  were  replaced  with  a substantial  framework.  The 
fact  that  only  minor  repairs  were  needed  after  the  1952  typhoons 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  construction. 

Colleges  in  the  University 

Ten  Colleges  constitute  this  government-recognized  University, 
of  which  Dr.  A.  O.  Larsen  is  the  President.  They  are  here  listed, 
together  with  the  degree  granted  by  each  after  four  years  of  work. 


The  College  of  Agriculture B.S.  A. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences A.B.  or  B.S. 

The  College  of  Commerce  B.S.C. 

The  College  of  Dentistry D.D.M. 

The  College  of  Education B.S.E. 

The  College  of  Engineering B.S.C.E. 

The  College  of  Graduate  Studies  M.A. 

The  College  of  Law LL.B. 

The  College  of  Nursing  B.S.N. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy B.S.  in  Pharmacy 


Other  departments  within  the  University,  not  yet  of  college 
grade,  are  also  doing  fine  work,  for  example,  the  departments  of 
English  and  of  science  and  technology  and  of  physical  education, 
a two  year  pre-medical  and  a two  year  pre-law  course,  a normal 
course  in  home  economics,  and  others. 
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There  are  85  Filipino  members  on  the  teaching  faculty,  and  17 
missionaries.  ()!  the  85  Filipinos,  65  are  Evangelicals  (Protestants). 

A faculty  Council,  consisting  of  deans  of  colleges  and  adminis- 
trative officers,  deals  with  all  major  policies  and  problems.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  council  are  mature  and  experienced  Filipino  leaders. 
The  others  are  from  the  missionary  group.  Of  the  1,558  University 
students.  664  are  women  and  521  are  men.  Almost  half  the  student 
body  is  Catholic  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Catholic  opposition  to 
Protestant  institutions  has  greatly  increased. 


Girls  chorus  — Central  Philippine  University 


Religious  Education 

The  teaching  of  religion  is  required  in  every  department  of  the 
university  life.  The  Bible  is  used  as  the  text-book.  Miss  May  Cog- 
gins has  prepared  syllabi  for  guidance  of  teachers  in  all  depart- 
ments. In  the  colleges  these  courses  are  listed  under  “Religion 
and  Ethics,”  while  in  the  high  school  they  are  called  “character 
education.” 

Miss  Ruth  Harris  supervises  a student  Gospel  team.  Three  peri- 
ods of  each  week  are  given  to  evangelistic  emphasis.  The  Central 
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Philippine  University  Church  conducts  regular  services  each  Sun- 
day in  English  and  Visayan.  In  the  new  Rose  Memorial  Hall  (a 
memorial  for  the  11  martyred  missionaries)  college  students  meet 
at  9 a.m.  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  high-school  students 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Themes  having  to  do  with  many  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in  these  convocations.  At  the  ones  on  Friday, 
the  theme  is  always  definitely  Christian.  During  1952  from  all 
departments  of  the  university,  99  students  received  baptism  and 
100  made  decisions  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

College  Day 

In  common  with  other  schools  of  higher  learning  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  University  features  what  is  known  as  College  Day. 
Actually  it  lasts  the  best  part  of  three  consecutive  days.  This  event 
includes  a parade  through  the  city  of  Iloilo  with  specially  con- 
structed floats,  field  sports  of  everv  variety,  pageants,  and  special 
exhibitions.  The  program  closes  with  a sunrise  prayer-service  on 
the  last  dav.  In  the  words  of  the  mayor  of  Iloilo  City,  “College 
Dav  fosters  close  relations  among  students  and  faculty.”  It  also 
allows  the  public  to  glimpse  some  of  the  achievements  of  this 
fine  Christian  University. 

Foreign  Relations  Course 

On  Feb.  28th,  1953  at  the  47th  Anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Central  Philippine  University,  the  mayor  of  Iloilo  said:  “Central 
Philippine  University  has  played  and  iv still  playing  an  important 
role  in  the  preparation  of  our  youth  to  face  life’s  adversities. 
Judging  from  the  good  record  of  its  hundreds  of  alumni  here  and 
abroad  and  its  brilliant  achievements  I have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
continue  to  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  is  was  founded.  To 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  alumni  who  are  being  called  to  serve 
their  land  in  diplomatic  and  consular  service  a special  program 
has  been  established  involving  the  teaching  of  history,  social 
economics,  and  international  relations.  Mr.  Rex  Drilon  heads  this 
new  program. 

Filamer  Christian  Institute 

Filamer  (which  stands  for  Filipino-American  Christian  Insti- 
tute) situated  in  Roxas  City,  (old  name  Capiz)  in  Capiz  Province, 
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offers  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  high-school  work,  along  with 
classes  for  the  Nurses  Training  School  of  Emmanuel  Hospital. 
More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  are  from  evangelical 
(Protestant)  families.  It  is  amazing  that  any  students  from  Catho- 
lic families  choose  to  attend  since  Catholic  opposition  in  Capiz 
Province  is  particularly  strong.  Last  year  the  only  Catholic  left 
on  the  faculty  was  baptised,  and  now  all  the  staff  are  evangelical 
Christians.  Both  Filamer  Christian  Institute  and  Emmanuel  Hos- 
pital, the  only  Baptist  institutions  on  this  part  of  the  Island,  wield 
a far-reaching  influence  for  good  and  for  Christ. 

Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools 

During  1952,  1,548  attended  133  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools. 
This  number  was  in  addition  to  the  6,239  children  enrolled  in 
regular  Sunday  schools.  The  influence  of  these  schools  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Children  who  learn  of  Christ  and  His  way  are 
often  the  first  missionaries  in  their  own  homes  where,  with  child- 
like simplicity,  they  pass  on  to  their  parents  what  they  have  learned 
about  God,  prayer,  and  man’s  place  in  the  eternal  purpose. 

Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  are  conducted  by  volunteer  stu- 
dents from  C.P.U.  and  volunteer  Christian  workers  from  the 
churches.  During  the  summer  of  1952  teams  from  the  University’s 
College  of  Theology  conducted  an  institute  in  each  province  for 
training  vacation  Bible  school  teachers.  This  made  it  possible  to 
train  four  times  as  many  teachers  as  in  anv  previous  year.  Miss 
Mildred  Proctor  supervised  the  training  of  these  teams. 

There  are  2,643,355  people  living  in  the  fixe  provinces  of  An- 
tique, Capiz,  Negros,  Occidental,  Iloilo,  and  Romblon  for  which 
Baptists  are  responsible  in  the  comity  agreement  with  the  mis- 
sion bodies  of  the  Philippine  Federation  of  Christian  Churches. 
For  these  people  American  Baptists  have  founded  and,  with  the 
help  of  fine  nationals,  both  men  and  women,  maintain,  Central 
Philippine  University,  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  Filamer 
Christian  Institute,  and  the  two  schools  of  nursing.  In  ending  his 
year’s  report  as  acting  Mission  Secretary,  Mr.  Burl  Slocum  voices 
the  spirit  of  the  mission  staff  in  the  islands  as  he  says:  “We  thank 
God  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  this  countrv  and  we  ask  your 
prayers  that  we  may  be  found  faithful  to  the  trust  God  has  placed 
in  our  hands." 
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FOR  WHOSOEVER  WILL-  J!ife 

The  paramount  reason  for  an  American  Baptist  Mission  in  the 
Philippines  is  to  win  men  and  women  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Everything  done,  whether  it  be  in  teaching, 
healing  or  agriculture,  is  but  one  or  another  manifestation  of  God’s 
everlasting  mercy  and  is,  therefore,  a part  of  a total  evangelistic 
effort.  This  section  of  the  outline  of  work  done,  should  not,  then, 
be  thought  of  as  something  added  on  to  what  has  already  been 
reported.  It  is,  rather,  a setting  forth  of  that  which  gives  point 
to  the  total  impact  of  all  that  is  done.  While  these  paragraphs  will 
reveal  the  power  of  God’s  transforming  love,  they  will  also  indi- 
cate how  much  more  still  needs  to  be  done. 

Churches 

Only  29  ordained  men  are  available  to  serve  the  total  of  187 
churches.  Although  an  ordained  pastor  often  works  in  more  than 
one  church,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  churches  which  reported  in 
1953  had  no  pastor.  But  the  employment  of  layworkers  has  in- 
creased, with  good  results,  since  the  number  of  churches  has  grown 
from  173  to  187.  Churches  in  this  field  are  roughly  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  barrio  or  village  churches  and  those  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities. 

A Village  Church 

Mission  Secretary  Ralph  George  gives  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bolong  church  building,  a typical  village  edifice  near 
the  town  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  made  of  bamboo  and  nipa  palm, 
with  floor  space  about  12  by  20  ft.  It  seats  some  40  people.  The 
roof  of  nipa  palm  leaves  is  water-proof,  and  the  cracks  in  the 
bamboo  walls  allow  acceptable  ventilation.  Direct  from  the  door, 
a center  aisle  leads  to  the  low  platform  on  which  stands  a wooden 
pulpit.  On  either  side  of  the  aisle  are  bamboo  benches— two  bam- 
boo poles,  about  4 inches  in  diameter  on  which  to  sit,  and  one  to 
serve  as  a back-rest.  This  little  church  has  ambitious  members, 
for  the  congregation  raised  enough  money  in  1951  to  lay  a cement 
floor  in  place  of  the  more  usual  dirt  floor.  A student  from  the  Theo- 
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logical  College  of  Central  Philippine  University  comes  on  week- 
ends to  serve  as  pastor.  The  church  pays  for  his  transportation,  for 
his  meals  while  he  is  with  them,  and  probably  gives  him  a few 
sacks  of  rice  at  harvest  time  to  help  pay  his  school  bills.  About  90% 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  Philippines  are  in  rural  areas. 

A Town  or  City  Church 

Jaro  Evangelical  Church,  located  in  Jaro  Town,  which  is  a 
strong  Catholic  Center,  is  the  oldest  Baptist  church  in  the  islands. 
But  it  has  one  of  the  newest  buildings.  The  church,  until  1950, 
worshipped  in  a small  wooden  building.  Today,  built  on  a corner 
of  Jaro  Town  Plaza,  which  is  a beautiful  little  park,  stands  a new, 
reinforced  concrete  building  completed  in  1951.  Its  tower  dom- 
inates the  horizon.  It  seats  approximately  300  people  and  the  cost 
of  $15,000  came  wholly  from  the  members.  Many  of  them  gave 
sacrificially.  Twice  during  1950,  members  gave  one  month’s  salary 
(this  in  addition  to  their  regular  support  for  running  expenses) 
to  the  building  fund.  In  spite  of  this  good  start,  scarcity  of  mate- 
rials and  rising  prices  due  to  the  Korean  war  made  an  additional 
$7,500  necessary  for  completion  of  the  work.  A group  of  church 
members  pledged  to  mortgage  their  own  homes  to  secure  a loan 
but  after  this  happened,  a wealthy  man  gave  $5,000.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  so  astonished  that  he  wept.  Most  of  the 
carpenters  on  this  job  were  church  members,  and  a retired  deacon 
came  daily  to  lead  the  group  in  worship  before  the  work  began. 
During  the  day  the  caqienters  could  be  heard  singing  hvmns  as 
thev  built.  The  faith  shown  by  the  members  of  this  church,  who 
started  a building  campaign  when  rain  came  through  the  shrapnel 
holes  in  the  roof,  and  who  raised  their  pastor’s  salary  in  spite  of 
the  building  campaign,  has  sent  forth  a stirring  witness.  Even 
their  Catholic  neighbors  say,  “We  are  glad  you  have  a beautiful 
church.” 

Philippine  Church  History 

Until  1898,  Spain  ruled  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  dominant 
religion  was  Roman  Catholicism,  still  strong  in  the  Islands.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  Manila  Bay  in  1898,  and 
immediately  thereafter  a delegation  of  Methodist  bishops  waited 
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on  President  McKinley  to  plead  that  the  Philippines  be  given  a 
period  of  American  tutelage  before  being  left  to  their  own  politi- 
cal fate,  (see  Ten  Days  in  the  Philippines,  A.B.F.M.S.  for  further 
details).  In  1900  Dr.  Eric  Lund,  a Swedish  Baptist  missionary 
went  as  the  first  representative  of  the  A.B.F.M.S.  to  open  work 
in  the  Philippines.  Prior  to  his  entry  into  the  Philippines,  Dr.  Lund 
had  worked  as  a missionary  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  where  he  acquired 
the  Spanish  language  which  was  so  widely  used  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  1900.  During  his  service  in  Barcelona,  Dr.  Lund  met  and 
was  used  of  God  to  bring  into  the  Christian  faith,  Mr.  Braulio 
Manikan,  a native  of  Capiz  province.  Together  these  men  dreamed 
of  the  time  when  they  might  go  to  the  Philippines  to  preach  the 
evangelical  faith  instead  of  leaving  the  field  wholly  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Believing  such  a time  would  come,  they  began  to 
work  on  a translation  of  the  Bible  into  Panayan  Visayan  before 
they  left  Spain.  It  was  not  until  1912,  after  Dr.  Lund  and  Mr. 
Manikan  had  been  in  the  Philippines  for  some  time,  that  they 
were  able  to  complete  their  translation.  Revisions  have  been  made 
since  then.  Their  translation,  however,  is  still  the  official  version 
used  in  the  Philippines. 

Arriving  in  the  Philippines  in  1900,  it  was  natural  that  these 
two  should  go  first  to  the  province  of  Capiz,  which  was  Mr.  Mani- 
kan’s  home.  Finding  Presbyterian  missionaries  already  estab- 
lished in  Iloilo  City,  Mr.  Lund  and  Mr.  Manikan  established  their 
headquarters  in  Jaro,  the  present  site  of  the  Jaro  Evangelical 
Church. 

The  Bolo  Battalion 

Mr.  Restituto  Ortigas,  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Philippine 
Baptist  Churches,  gives  us  the  story  of  the  Bolo  Battalion  which 
later  became  the  present  Convention  of  Philippine  Baptist 
Churches.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1900,  a delegation  of  peasants 
called  on  Dr.  Lund  asking  that  they  be  taught  the  evangelical 
faith  and  presented  to  him  a petition  signed  by  some  8,000  people. 
The  larger  part  of  this  group  was  a band  known  as  the  Bolo  Bat- 
talion because  of  their  weapons,  bolos,  big  sharp  knives.  Bv  the 
Spaniards  and  by  the  Americans  thev  were  called  “belligerents” 
because  they  resisted  Spain  and  later  carried  on  guerrila  warfare 
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against  the  Americans.  Their  leader,  Gregorio  Lampinio,  popu- 
larly known  as  “Papa  Gorio,”  held  spiritual  control  over  his  fol- 
lowers, and  it  was  he  who  advised  them  to  seek  the  help  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries.  So  receptive  to  the  Gospel  were  the  members 
of  this  Bolo  Battalion  that,  within  a year  after  work  was  started 
among  them,  1.000  candidates  were  baptized  by  Dr.  Charles 
Briggs,  who  had  joined  Dr.  Lund  and  Mr.  Manikan  during  the 
latter  part  of  1900. 

This  nucleus  of  1,000  Baptists  grew'.  Through  the  succeeding 
years,  a total  of  147  Baptist  missionaries  and  many  Filipino  Chris- 
tians have  laboured  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Today  in  place  of  the 
Bolo  Battalion  there  stands  the  Convention  of  Philippine  Baptist 
Churches. 

Convention  of  Philippine  Baptist  Churches 

The  Convention  of  Philippine  Baptist  Churches  w'as  organized 
in  1937.  It  is  composed  of  187  churches.  It  is  governed  bv  a board 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  General  Convention.  Of  the  fifteen 
trustees,  six  are  missionaries  and  nine  are  Filipinos.  Since  1937, 
all  American  Baptist  missionaries  sent  to  the  Philippines  not  only 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Convention  but  also  are  con- 
sidered Convention  missionaries. 

The  organization  of  the  Convention  was  a major  step  in  trans- 
fering  leadership  and  responsibilities  from  the  missionaries  to 
Filipino  Christians.  On  the  part  of  the  nationals  it  meant  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  responsibility  of  leadership  and  administration 
and  eventually  of  total  support.  This  cooperative  undertaking 
continues  to  show  steady  growth  towards  the  attainment  of  its 
goals. 


The  Women’s  Federation  of  Philippine  Baptist  Churches 

Starting  as  a Women's  Committee  under  the  Convention,  this 
section  of  the  work  has  become  a Federation  which,  while  “ac- 
tively supplementing  and  cooperating  with  the  Convention’’  now 
directs  its  own  work.  During  the  past  year  the  Federation  has  pre- 
pared a guide  for  the  monthly  meetings  of  Women’s  Societies; 
it  conducted  the  observance  of  the  World  Dav  of  Prayer  in  1952 
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throughout  the  Convention  and  the  offering  of  over  $100  was  sent 
to  help  widows  and  orphans  in  Korea;  teams  of  officers  and  mis- 
sionary advisors  to  the  Federation  have  visited  churches,  usually 
when  the  Women’s  Society  has  charge  of  the  service  in  the  par- 
ticular church;  many  of  the  Women’s  groups  take  responsibility 
for  the  church  service  once  a month;  an  annual  conference  is 
held,  covering  Bible  study  and  a demonstration  of  women’s  acti- 
vities; and  last  but  not  least,  family  life  conferences  are  conducted. 
Miss  Alice  Giffin,  formerly  of  China  is  designated  to  help  with 
this  last-named  emphasis. 

Pastors  and  Bible  Women 

Mr.  Restituto  Ortigas  tells  us  there  are  some  fifty  pastors,  only 
29  of  whom  are  ordained  men,  who  serve  the  187  churches.  One 
of  the  tremendous  needs  of  the  Philippines  is  for  trained  church 
leadership. 

Bible  women  also  give  valuable  assistance  in  the  churches. 
Fifteen  of  these  give  volunteer  service.  There  are  also  seven  Fili- 
pina  women  home  missionaries  supported  by  the  Convention. 

Ten-Year  Program 

In  1951  the  Convention  appointed  the  committee,  “Crusaders 
of  Christ  in  the  Philippines”  to  implement  a ten-year  program. 
With  the  election  (Feb.  1953)  of  Rev.  Jose  Yap  as  General  Sec- 
retary for  this  program,  the  movement  was  reactivated.  One  of 
the  goals  for  the  program  is  a 10%  increase  in  the  number  of 
churches  each  year.  In  December  1952,  the  Convention  had  173 
churches  and  in  April  1953  there  were  187— only  three  short  of 
the  goal  for  that  year. 

Missionaries 

No  account  of  the  growing  church  in  the  Philippines  could  be 
complete  without  special  mention  of  the  missionaries,  past  and 
present,  who  are  first  and  foremost  evangelists,  no  matter  to  what 
specialized  activities  the  Convention  of  Philippine  Baptist 
Churches  may  assign  them.  Early  pioneer  names  such  as  Lerrigo, 
Robbins,  Forshee  and  many  others  are  linked  to  those  of  Eric 
Lund  and  Charles  Briggs,  while  the  influence  of  the  martyrs  of 
Hopevale  will  continue  to  inspire  all  Filipinos. 
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A Filipino  Estimate 

Rev.  Agustin  S.  Masa,  associated  with  the  ten  churches  in  the 
area  of  Roxas  City  says  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  Philippines: 

“Numerically  we  are  growing,  and  this  growth  has  shaken  the 
foundations  of  superstition  and  fanaticism.  But  our  growth  is  slow. 
It  should  be  more  rapid  ...  To  the  masses  a local  evangelical  church 
in  a community  symbolizes  uprightness,  good  judgment,  a hatred  of 
corruption  and  graft . . . Perhaps  the  local  church  has  not  vet  come  to 
the  point  of  turning  ‘the  world  upside  down,'  but  it  is  on  the  verge 
of  doing  so  . . . However,  the  Evangelical  group  in  a community, 
usually  the  most  intelligent  and  without  question  possessing  better 
moral  discipline  than  others,  should  be  the  leader  in  the  total  social 
life  in  the  community  rather  than  being  the  follower  as  is  now  too 
often  the  case  . . . But  the  seed  has  been  sown.  We  need  patience  to 
see  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  for  the  full  ear  of  corn,  which  will 
surely  come.” 

The  College  of  Theology 

The  College  of  Theology  is  a part  of  Central  Philippine  Uni- 
versity but  has  not  sought  Government  recognition.  It  has  a 
department  for  men,  headed  by  Rev.  Joseph  Howard,  and  a 
department  for  women  (formerly  the  Baptist  Missionary  Train- 
ing School)  directed  bv  Miss  Lillian  Robertson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Sprigg  also  work  closely  with  and  in  this  College.  With  all 
that  has  been  said,  the  need  for  trained  leaders  in  the  churches 
is  obvious,  and  the  work  of  the  College  of  Theology  is  dedicated 
to  this  end.  The  men’s  division  has  45  students,  including  eleven 
who  are  doing  their  junior  year  field  work.  The  women’s  division 
has  44  registered  students. 

Evangelistic  Teams 

During  the  second  semester,  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Theology  are  divided  into  teams,  and  are  given  the  task  of  starting 
new  work  in  areas  close  to  Iloilo.  During  1952,  thirteen  teams, 
composed  of  students  from  the  College  of  Theology,  and  the  other 
Colleges  went  out  on  Evangelistic  tours  to  various  provinces.  They 
volunteered  to  do  this  service  during  the  vacation  period. 

The  Gospel  Team  of  Central  Philippine  University  under  Miss 
Ruth  L.  Harris  has  also  visited  all  sections  except  Romblon,  during 
1952.  Many  moving  stories  of  saved  lives  can  be  told  by  this  group. 
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The  Youth  Department  of  the  Convention  has  held  meetings 
in  various  districts  of  the  Convention.  The  theme  for  these  youth 
rallies  for  the  year  1952  has  been  “Partners  in  Prayer”  and  a group 
of  Filipino  young  people  with  a missionary  adviser  went  twice 
a month  to  some  rural  district.  Attendance  at  the  rallies,  which  last 
from  Saturday  noon  through  Sunday  night,  varied  from  50  to  150 
at  a meeting.  Says  Mr.  James  Sprigg  of  this  work: 

“Filipino  young  people  pray  beautifully  and  put  their  whole  soul 
into  each  prayer.  They  are  deeply  emotional  and  do  not  have  inhibi- 
tions about  expressing  their  emotions.” 

Filamer  Christian  Institute  and  Central  Philippine  University 
each  have  two  or  more  religious  emphasis  weeks  during  the  year. 
All  of  these  helped  to  account  for  an  increase  in  baptisms  from 
1,185  in  1951  to  1,543  in  1952. 

Sunday  Schools 

Sunday  Schools  were  among  the  earliest  phases  of  youth  work 
in  the  Philippines.  Today  there  are  115  Sunday  schools  with  an 
enrollment  which  increased  from  6,018  in  1952  to  6,239  in  1953. 
Mrs.  Josefina  Ruiz,  who  has  known  the  work  of  these  schools  for 
many  years  tells  us: 

“Children  were  drawn  to  the  church  schools  by  the  beautiful  Bible 
stories  and  songs  taught  to  them.  The  little  picture  cards  they  were 
given  each  Sunday  replaced  the  cheap  newspaper  pictures  found  in 
their  homes.  They  were  surprised  by  being  encouraged  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  were  eager  to  do  so.  Not.  only  did  they  learn  about  God 
but  with  the  impulsive  enthusiasm  of  children  they  could  not  wait  to 
share  this  good  news  with  families  and  friends.  From  these  beginnings 
have  come  some  of  the  most  effective  Filipino  Christian  lay  workers 
of  today.” 


Christian  Literature  and  Lay  Leadership 

Missionaries  and  Filipinos  strive  to  meet  the  need  for  Christian 
literature.  Revisions  and  translations  of  the  Bible  and  new  text- 
books and  Sunday  School  literature  continue  to  appear.  Through 
a special  gift  the  appointment  of  Miss  Procerfina  Plasus  as  director 
of  lay  leadership  program  was  made  possible.  Classes  in  lav  leader- 
ship held  in  the  16  areas  of  the  Convention  are  bearing  fruit. 
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Only  the  best  is  adequate  for  the  deep  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines.  That  best  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
is  what  Baptists  are  proclaiming  by  life  and  word. 


Mission  Prayer  Meeting:  Leader  Ralph  L.  George 


For  further  details  write  to  the  A.B.F.M.S.;  see  Ten  Days  in  the 
Philippines,  free;  Through  Shining  Archway,  35<*  (all  Baptist 
book  stores);  filmstrip,  Harvest  in  the  Philippines,  sale  $3.00,  rental 
$1.50;  Philippines  for  Christ,  a pictorial  display  of  12  sheets,  8x11, 
suitable  for  bulletin  board  use,  20c4. 
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